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streams on their way across the Piedmont Plateau and on to
the Coastal Plain. In 1905 only 22 per cent of the power used
in cotton factories in this region was water-power, but since then
there has been a considerable extension of the use of hydro-electric
power. For example, the location of several miEs in Horth Carolina
was determined by the development at Charlotte of extensive
hydro-electric plant on the Catawaba River.
THE OZARK PLATEAU occupies the south-west of Missouri, the
north of Arkansas, and the east of Oklahoma. A gentle uplift
of the region, followed by prolonged denudation, led to the removal
of the more recent formations and the exposure of the older
Palaeozoic rocks. In the upland districts the soil is frequently
somewhat poor, but in the lowlands agriculture is successfully
pursued. The mineral wealth of the region has given it its chief
claim to economic importance. Iron, which was formerly obtained
in the St. Francois mountains, appears to be exhausted, but lead
and zinc are .both extensively worked. Of the former, the Ozark
Plateau provides over one-third of the United States supply, and of
the latter about one-fourth.
THE GREAT PLAINS. Although the Prairies merge gradually into
the Great Plains, yet between the two there are considerable differ-
ences in topography, climate, vegetation, and economic develop-
ment. The latter, which are much more undulating in character,
at one time, no doubt, constituted a true plain, but the rivers which
descend from the Rocky Mountains have dissected the greater part
of it, and converted it into a series of plateaus, which differ greatly
from one another according to the nature of the land in each, and the
way in which each has been affected by climate and the processes of
erosion. The Bad Lands of South Dakota and of parts of Montana
consist of unconsolidated clays and soft sandstones, and have been
minutely dissected by wet weather streams, while in western
Nebraska the precipitation is just sufficient to allow of the growth
of a thick sod which has prevented any erosion of the ancient
plain.
Over the whole region the range of temperature is very great
and the rainfall low. In Montana, notwithstanding the modifying
influence of the Chinook winds, the mean winter temperature is
always below, and sometimes considerably below, freezing point,
while during the blizzards, which here have their full development,